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erly on October 16th, and the services in the beautiful, quiet 
cemetery there were impressive in their solemnity. 

The members of the Society, which included many of his 
close friends, will miss his quiet appreciation of the best offer- 
ings, for he enjoyed the meetings and attended whenever it 
was possible for him to do so. 



HON. EDWARD LIVINGSTON MERRITT 

1836-1920 
By Henry Wilson Clendenin 

Few Illinois men of his day and generation lived as long 
and as active a life as a publicist as Hon. Edward L. Merritt, 
the subject of this sketch. He was born in New York City, 
June 25, 1836, and came to Illinois five years later with his 
father, Hon. John W. Merritt, a lawyer and a member of the 
law firm of O'Connor, Brady and Merritt. The Merritt 
family first settled on a farm near Lebanon, St. Clair county, 
and subsequently moved to Salem, Marion county. 

It was during his life in Salem that Mr. Merritt began his 
study of public affairs. He had as tutors, beside his father, 
Judge Silas Bryan, father of William Jennings Bryan; Wil- 
liam R. Morrison and other public men well versed in Illinois 
and national questions, and was well fitted when he came to 
Springfield in 1864 to publish and edit the Illinois State 
Register, to take his place as one of the leading journalists of 
the state. He was then in his twenty-eighth year. He con- 
tinued with the State Register for thirteen years, or until 
1877, when he sold the above newspaper to a company com- 
posed of Governor John M. Palmer and several other citizens 
of Springfield. 

It was while identified with the State Register that Mr. 
Merritt became widely known throughout the state. He 
served as a member of the Democratic state central committee 
from the Springfield congressional district for twelve years, 
the greater part of the time as its secretary. A few years 
after he declined further service on the committee, he served 
as first assistant secretary of the Democratic national con- 
vention which nominated Governor Grover Cleveland of New 
York, for President of the United States, and also held the 
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same positions in the national Democratic conventions that 
renominated President Cleveland in 1888 and 1892. 

As an editorial writer Mr. Merritt was forceful, courage- 
ous, accurate. His editorials carried weight and gave him 
large influence in public affairs. Long after he relinquished 
his connection with journalism, and until a short time before 
his death he contributed to a number of papers, and with that 
courage that distinguished him he invariably signed the 
articles with his full name. Among the newspapers in which 
his articles appeared were the St. Louis Republic, the Chicago 
Tribune and the State Register, and they attracted wide at- 
tention. 

Mr. Merritt was an honorary pallbearer at the burial of 
Abraham Lincoln, and his reminiscences of the funeral serv- 
ices in Springfield, which he published in the State Register 
in 1909, were copied and commented upon by newspapers all 
over the country. The Chicago Tribune copied the article in 
full, and paid tribute to Mr. Merritt 's ability as a writer, 
although the Tribune was frequently opposed to Mr. Mer- 
ritt 's political views. 

In 1866, President Andrew Johnson appointed Mr. Mer- 
ritt, United States Pension Agent at Springfield. He was 
appointed a member of the Springfield board of education in 
1875, and was reappointed in 1878 and again in 1881. 

In the campaign of 1874, when the Democrats elected a 
nominee on their state ticket for the second time since 1856, 
the campaign was under his direction, while in 1876 he again 
managed the campaign. 

From 1887 to 1888 he was editor and general manager 
of the Omaha, Nebraska, Herald, one of the largest news- 
papers west of the Mississippi river at that time. It is now 
Senator Hitchcock 's World-Herald. William Jennings Bryan 
was editor of this paper within a few years after this time, 
and Mr. Merritt formed a close friendship with the Great 
Commoner that lasted throughout his life. 

He was elected state representative from the Sangamon 
county district in 1890, and served in the Thirty-seventh gen- 
eral assembly. He was reelected to the Thirty-eighth general 
assembly in 1892, and was again reelected in 1894 from this 
district. While serving in the legislature during these three 
terms, he was the author of many important laws. Among 
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these was the law increasing the fees for articles of incorpo- 
ration issued by the secretary of state, and this measure has 
brought millions of dollars in revenue to Illinois. In 1914 
he again entered the lower house of the general assembly 
from the Forty-fifth district, serving his fourth term in the 
state legislature. During that period he was the author of 
many good laws, which won for him such commendation. 

Under President Grover Cleveland, Mr. Merritt held the 
position of Appraiser of Abandoned U. S. Military Beserva- 
tions. 

Edward L. Merritt was married three times. His first 
marriage was in 1860, to Miss Eebecca J. Tong. She died in 
1868, leaving him three children : Lyda J., Wesley and Ed- 
ward, the latter dying in infancy. His second marriage took 
place in December, 1870, when he was united with Miss Char- 
lotte C. George. To them five children were born : Frederick, 
Mrs. Caroline Pasfield of Springfield, Illinois ; Mrs. Susan D. 
Loring of Boston, Mass. ; William E. and Mary S. She passed 
away in February, 1897. He was united in marriage for the 
third time on June 29, 1910, with Miss Caroline Shaw of 
Springfield, Illinois, who survives him. 

During Mr. Edward L. Merritt 's public and semi-public 
career of nearly sixty years, most of them spent in Spring- 
field, he gained many close friends, political and social, not 
only in Illinois but also in other states. He was what is 
called "a good mixer," and found time to cultivate the com- 
panionship of those whose friendship he prized. Those of 
the host of his friends now living remember him with more 
than ordinary feelings of affection and of appreciation of his 
many admirable traits of character. 

In private life Mr. Merritt was a good citizen — always 
interested in every good work for the betterment of the city. 
He was a member of St. Paul's Episcopal church and for 
many years served on its official board. He also belonged 
to a number of civic societies and social clubs, among these 
the Illinois State Historical Society, of which he was a very 
early member. 

Mr. Merritt was a patriotic citizen and was active in 
patriotic work during the Civil war. He assisted in raising 
a volunteer regiment for service in the Civil war, but was 
prevented from serving with it from circumstances which 
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were not his fault. He felt that he could have attained high 
rank, as his brother, Wesley Merritt did, had he not been 
prevented from serving. 

Mr. Merritt was a kind and devoted husband and father. 
His home was a family sanctuary and he took great pride in 
his children, to all of whom he gave a good education. All 
of his children, except one that died in infancy, are living 
today. One of these, William E., was a graduate of the West 
Point Military Academy. 

Hon. John W. Merritt, the father of the subject of this 
sketch, who was a lawyer and journalist, served in an official 
capacity with the state constitutional convention of 1862. 
Edward L. Merritt 's brother, Thomas E. Merritt, served as 
representative and senator for many years in the general 
assembly of Illinois, and his brother, Wesley Merritt, who 
graduated from West Point Military Academy, entered the 
Civil war as a lieutenant of cavalry at the beginning of the 
war. He won by his bravery and gallantry repeated promo- 
tions, until at the close of the war he was a major general. 
He was present at the surrender of General Robert E. Lee 
at Appomatox. He took part in "Sheridan's Bide," and was 
a close friend of both Generals Grant and Sheridan, who re- 
garded him as one of the best and bravest cavalry com- 
manders in the war for the preservation of the Union. 

In preparing this sketch of the life and activities of Hon. 
Edward Livingston Merritt, the writer of course could touch 
only on the high points of his career, and of these very briefly. 
It is to such men as the subject of this sketch the State of 
Illinois owes much for its growth and greatness. The people 
of the state have not fully appreciated their services, much 
of it unselfish and unremunerated. It is the private citizen, 
after all, that makes the state and builds up its institutions. 
Official life may polish the surface. It may bring into the 
limelight and add brilliancy to the record, but it is to the 
quiet, unobtrusive men and women, some of them perhaps 
plodders, that the solid foundation and the superstructure to 
a very large extent owe their strength and permanence. 

And in these Edward Livingston Merritt performed his 
share if not more. He passed over to his reward full of 
years, September 4, 1920, in his eighty-fifth year. 



